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current issues 


Trends in Protestant Church Architecture 


With a great revival of church building in prospect, it is desirable that attention be given to develop- 
ments in church architecture in relation to the liturgical movement described in this SERVICE last week. 


Among the American Protestant churches plans for 
new buildings or improvements which will cost over 
$600,000,000 are now in various stages. Southern Baptist 
officials estimate that enterprises planned by that denomina- 
tion will represent an investment of $200,000,000. One 
of the smaller bodies is initiating a $2,000,000 program. 

Enterprises of this type and of such proportions have 
implications for the religious, cultural and economic life 
of the American people. The growth and influence of 
the Christian community, through exercises of worship, 
Christian education, service and social activities, may be 
affected immeasurably. The planning, financing, con- 
structing and equipping of thousands of church buildings 
involve personal devotion, professional service, financial 
operations, and relations with labor. Practically every 
group in the national community will come into touch with 
some aspect of this unprecedented program. 

Adequate counsel and effective guidance are outstand- 
ing needs of this movement, apart from the usual special- 
ized architect's services. An earlier expansion in church 
building, in the 1920's and early 1930's, was characterized 
by many badly planned edifices. Those which were well 
planned and beautifully designed were relatively few. Poor 
planning and unwise financing resulted in heavy church 
debts. This injured the reputation of the churches with 
the financial community. It will be agreed that every 
project in church building or improvement should register 
in a distinct advance in the religious life of a congregation 
and should put the church in position to render more 
effective service, without undesirable concomitants. 

The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture, to 
which we are very largely indebted for the material here 
presented, was created to meet the need for informed and 
experienced guidance to congregations which contemplate 
building. The Bureau was established in 1934 by the 
Church Building Committee of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil of North America, which is composed of church erec- 
tion and home missions executives and representatives of 
Christian education from 25 of the major Protestant church 
bodies. It is at the service of these and other denomina- 
tions. E. M. Conover is the director. 

The Bureau does not trespass upon the technical field 
of the architect. It offers aid in the study of building and 
improvement problems that belong peculiarly to the church 
and must be decided before the architect’s work can begin. 
The Bureau will review plans submitted to it for com- 
ment and will prepare a written report for the interested 
church or architect. 


In the wider field the Bureau promotes effective leader- 
ship among the clergy and laity in the matter of church 
building, as well as among architects and workers in the 
allied arts. The Director gives lectures in theological 
seminaries, at meetings of ministers and summer institutes, 
and in other groups. Exhibits are displayed at church 
conferences and in seminaries. The needs of the local 
church are studied and suggestions for meeting them are 
prepared and made available in the form of illustrated 
printed material, lantern slides and blueprints of outline 
plans. A considerable literature on the subject of church 
planning and building has been developed. 


Conditions Which Now Affect Church Building 


Extensive as the building plans of the American 
churches seem, they are modest in comparison with the 
need. Of the 252,000 church edifices in the country more 
than 40,000 are one-room structures. In spite of a general 
acknowledgment of the need for religious education, the 
physical equipment for it in our churches has been pro- 
nounced less than 10 per cent as efficient as that provided 
for public education. Measured by the tasks for which 
the Protestant churches of America have accepted respon- 
sibility, or by the requirements for pursuing the pro- 
grams recommended in the conferences of hundreds of 
churches, the equipment for actual work is altogether 
inadequate. 

If the present situation is contrasted with that of, say, 
1910 an increase in the number of well planned and suit- 
ably designed church buildings will be observed. But the 
fact that the building of churches was more greatly 
retarded by the depression than building for commerce, 
industry, amusement and education, tends to disparage 
religion in the community. If the services which the 
churches render are to have any considerable eff2ctive- 
ness, programs of construction and improvement, and 
provision of new movable equipment must be given a 
larger place in church strategy. 

Local churches which seek denominational assistance 
in building improvement often find that the funds which 
should be available to them have been ear-marked to “save” 
debt-distressed churches. The Bureau holds that more 
careful planning should avoid this. Churches, moreover, 
are unable to command high pressure campaign personnel 
such as other institutions employ. 

Hopeful signs appear, in that laymen are showing con- 
cern over the inadequacy of church plant and equipment, 
in that a realization is spreading that most of the churches 
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erected in the last two hundred years have been inappro- 
priate to their purpose, and in that an increasing number 
of congregations are putting up churches which are truly 
suited to religious ends. 


Religious Significance of Church Architecture 


A church is more than a building. A house of worship 
must possess qualities that make it a convincing symbol 
of the truth and the vitality of the faith that reared it. 
It must have a suitable place for religious instruction ; it 
must have good acoustics, comfortable seating, adequate 
ventilation and heating. But it must provide more than 
all these. It must house a sanctuary conducive to the 
attitude of prayer, in which the Sacraments of the Church 
may be celebrated in fitting dignity and beauty; a place 
for reverence, where God is worshipped “in the beauty 
of holiness.” 

The devout, emotionally secure person may be able to 
worship anywhere. lor those who are groping toward 
that faith, however, a rundown, dilapidated church build- 
ing or one that is architecturally an eyesore, may become 
an insurmountable obstacle. The revolt of the practical 
or the esthetic sense may impede spiritual receptivity. 

Church design, the component elements of the exterior 
together with the lines, proportions, color and decoration 
of the interior, is of the highest importance in the essential 
work of the church. The exterior must testify in the 
community to a faith in God; it must call to fellowship 
in worship; it must create a sense of uplift, welcome, 
shelter, strength, devotion and praise. To be “worship- 
ful” a church interior must suggest reverence and sanctity. 
It is continually preaching a moving sermon, received 
through the eye. 

While it would be too much to say that a wave of church 
building would cause a religious revival, it is a fact that 
great eras of growth in Christianity have been character- 
ized by extensive church building. It may be that the next 
great religious revival will be stimulated through the eye 
rather than the ear. A recent best seller is a magnificent 
and expensive—book entitled 4 Treasury of Art Master- 
pieces in which half the pictures are purely religious. A 
traveling loan library of religious art might do much to 
deepen religious feeling, and to cultivate esthetic appre- 
ciation. 


Specialized Counsel Is Needed 

A congregation inexperienced in building or a group 
whose experience in architecture has been confined to 
secular projects is at a disadvantage in planning an edifice 
with functions as specialized as those of a church. It is 
the part of wisdom to seek advice from students who have 
specialized in the particular problems and difficulties of 
church building. This need the Bureau of Architecture 
seeks to fill. In contrast to the last period of building 
activity church congregations and pastors now show a 
desire for counsel and advice and for the best architectural 
service obtainable. This reflects better churchmanship 
in general. Some church committees still are difficult to 
convince, but the demand for expert service has greatly 
increased. 

The beauty of a church is not dependent on its size or 
its cost. It may be large and expensive or it may be 
modest and depend for its beauty on purity of line, 
exquisite proportion and adaptability to purpose. When 
church experts are brought into consultation on the design 
and planning problems it is often possible to employ a 
local architect, provided he is well qualified, for the engi- 
neering and building supervisory work. This method 
costs a church little, if anything, more than the usual 
local fee. 


At this point the Bureau sounds a note of caution: jt 
is definitely inadvisable for churches to engage in the 
construction and management of commercial and income. 
producing buildings of any kind. The Bureau holds that 
with sensible planning it is never necessary for a church 
to be so encumbered by debt that it must give hostages 
to anyone or compromise its message. It is the testimony 
of the Bureau that some of the most sincere and eflective 
preaching of the social gospel takes place in expensive and 
beautiful buildings. ‘This is not an argument for costly 
edifices but evidence of what can be done without crippling 
debt or a sacrifice of freedom. 


Professional Architectural Service 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the selection of 
architectural service is highly important. But should the 
churches now embark on an extensive and continuous 
building program sufficient adequate designing talent would 
not be available. 

The art of church design had fallen low when the United 
States began to erect houses of worship. While many 
of the Georgian churches in England and the colonial 
churches in this country were suited to the purposes of a 
meeting house, they largely failed in respect to solemnity 
and spiritual elevation. They did not promote that type 
of Christian worship which in other eras had created vital 
Christian art and building design. 

For an architect a church building poses a complicated 
and difficult problem in design. In one harmonious com- 
position he nfust provide a sanctuary for worship, a school, 
and rooms for fellowship, service, and often recreation 
activities. The housing of the different groups and services 
must be well articulated and conveniently arranged. 

The American Protestant churches have neglected to 
insure an adequate supply of architectural talent for an 
unprecedented volume of this type of work. In depression 
years some denominations withdrew the modest subsidies 
they provided for a few church architects (five or six in 
all). The Bureau of Interdenominational Architecture 
was maintained on a minimum basis. It made an effort 
to keep alive in the architects’ profession an interest in 
ecclesiastical design. It helped to secure establishment of 
the American Guild of Church Architecture, whose mem- 
bers are mainly architects and craftsmen interested in 
church architectural design and decoration, 

It is now “combing the country” for names of interested 
and competent architects with details of their training and 
experience for the information of those churches which 
desire it. The Bureau is anxious that the number of 
church buildings erected by architects and structural engi- 
neers who lack experience of the type needed and any 
intimate knowledge of church technical requirements shall 
not be increased. 


Trends and Problems in Exterior Design 


Colonial (Renaissance), Gothic, modern; each of these 
terms is used to “cover a multitude of sins” in church 
architecture. Probably 50 per cent of the church build- 
ings now being designed are in the colonial style. Others 
are varied expressions of Gothic or Spanish styles. Intel- 
ligent and skillful architects are able to evolve pleasing 
modifications of or advance upon any style stipulated by 
a congregation. It is found, however, that very few of the 
groups which propose to build will allow a designer that 
freedom necessary for really creative work. 

There is little evidence that extreme “modernistic” 
designs will be widely accepted. Some churchmen con- 
tend that a complete break with the past is needed in order 
to express the modern church. It may be significant that 
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some have called in architects from outside the Christian 
community in order to secure designs “freed from tradi- 
tion.” In general, however, churchmen fear that extreme 
design may hamper the church in its work. They feel 
that the church must stand for stability and permanence. 
Without departing from those excellences in design that 
call cut the human responses of reverence, worship and 
devotion that are essential in religious experience, the 
competent architect can—and a few do—create designs 
that are not alien to our time and place. Some who are 
both scholarly and talented are eager to endow church 
buildings with architectural form that clearly expresses 
our own day. However, the Bureau holds that new forms 
are likely to develop slowly, by evolution rather than 
through the sudden adoption of radical change. 

Caution is urged in the use of new materials. The 
churches may allow other agencies to experiment in 
materials and construction methods. Most of them, of 
course, employ only fireproof materials in their exterior 
construction. 


Trends in Interior Design and Plan 


When banks, schools and theaters reflect the art impulses 
and express the culture of the American people, barren 
church interiors no longer adequately represent its reli- 
gious phase. Devotion and aspiration call for esthetic 
interpretation and suggestion. .\ pulpit on a rostrum or 
platform, and a choir facing the audience are less in favor 
than formerly. A few years ago some churches “viewed 
with alarm” the substitution of a central altar for a “sacred 
desk” dominating the Lord’s table and a choir ranged 
behind the minister. In some churches a communion table 
had been lacking. In some the choir, often a paid quartet, 
dropped out of sight when the sermon began. 

In recent years, however, as was shown in these columns 
last week, a significant movement has developed in Amer- 
ican Protestantism in the department of worship. It has 
been accompanied by a re-arrangement of the chancel. One 
of the great symbols of sanctuary equipment—the altar, 
the communion table or the baptistry—is set at the central 
focal point. Sections of the choir face each other across 
the chancel. There is a pulpit and a lectern. Clergy 
seats face the center of the chancel. This arrangement ‘is 
now found in churches of practically all Protestant denomi- 
nations in the United States. It has many advantages, 
among them, the better blending of vocal and organ music, 
a special and emphasized setting for the ministry of preach- 
ing, and esthetic improvement. 

Many church buildings in the colonial style in New 
England and others elsewhere have been remodeled to 
allow this rearrangement. The sale of display organ pipes 
has fallen off. There is a revival in the so-called “non- 
liturgical” communions of such words as sanctuary (in 
place of auditorium), altar, reredos, dossal, nave and 
chancel. 

Increased appreciation and utilization of the religious 
arts has accompanied this movement. Gifts from laymen 
have made possible the installation of beautiful glass 
and fine woodwork, a marble altar and other forms of 
“heautification of the sanctuary.” 

There is a serious problem in the supply of true art to 
the economically limited church. The need for guidance is 
evidenced in the unhappily successful merchandising of 
substitute materials and widely advertised shoddy imita- 
tions. Ideals and standards of beauty and fitness are being 
cultivated in church schools, youth institutes and camps. 


Provision for Religious Education 


Religious education in Protestant communions is no 
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longer conceived merely as an imparting of information. It 
is an experience of growth in Christian living. The work 
calls for rooms to be used both on Sunday and on week- 
days, adapted to the use of children of different age groups, 
youth of junior high, high school, and college age, as well 
as adults of different groups and ages. There is at present 
an impressive advance in adult work. Equipment is needed 
for the effective use of materials and programs now obtain- 
able for all age levels. Trained workers in local churches 
are seriously handicapped in the use of greatly improved 
materials and methods. 

A favored addition to church school equipment is a 
“worship center”—a departmental assembly room which 
has the character of a chapel. Training in worship is an 
essential part of religious education, and the values thus 
developed are increasingly evident in the main church 
sanctuary. 

Equipment and furnishings may be worthy of their pur- 
pose without being showy or ornate, elegant or luxurious. 
Since much severe usage may be expected they need to be 
designed, like the building, to last indefinitely; so that 
long service will be attested in mellow tones rather than 
in scratches, splintering, discoloration or breakage. 


The Chapel 


The chapel is used for distinctively religious services ; 
for the sacraments, weddings, funerals ; for vesper services, 
baptisms, and special communions. It is usually open 
through the day for private devotion and meditation. 
Generally the chapel is the part of the church most used 
with the exception of the office and the pastor’s confer- 
ence room. Two church schools may use it alternately 
for assembly. 

A tradition of beauty clings about the chapel. In some 
ancient churches it was a separate building. The baptistry 
chapels of Pisa and of Florence have great interest and 
enduring beauty. The modern chapel, therefore, embodies 
a historic heritage. 


Fellowship and Recreation 


The smallest church needs a fellowship hall. It need 
not be of gymnasium size to house a well balanced pro- 
gram. In addition to serving fellowship and recreational 
needs, it may be used by adult groups of the church school. 
Its equipment includes a stage for pageantry and dramatics, 
with dressing rooms for a large number of persons readily 
accessible. One or two larger classrooms may be so 
located as to be conveniently available for this purpose. 
Windows in the rear wall of the stage will make it an 
available and suitable room for an adult group. The 
main kitchen and serving rooms are most convenient when 
they adjoin the fellowship hall. 

Whether or not a regulation gymnasium should be added 
is a question that involves a number of considerations. 
The bureau advises that if permanent and _ satisfactory 
arrangements can be made with community agencies for 
the use of existing gymnasium facilities by church mem- 
bers under their own leadership and in keeping with the 
aim of the church, it may be unnecessary to incur the 
expense of building a gymnasium. Here is a problem that 
goes to the heart of the relation of the church to the com- 
munity. The tendency seems to be toward less “institu- 
tional” equipment in churches and the integration of all 
service activities in a unified educational program designed 
for a stable parish constituency. Since play, recreation, 
pageantry and dramatics are needed in the character- 
building and fellowship work of the church, these activities 
cannot be resigned to non-church agencies. On the other 
hand, there is much more disposition than formerly to 
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scrutinize program extensions of a “whosoever-will-may- 
come” variety. 

A church parlor contributes greatly to the friendly 
atmosphere of the church. It can be used for a wide 
variety of activities if kept available to any group and 
not allowed to become exclusively a “ladies’ parlor.” It is 
more useful if there are fireplace, bookshelves and 
kitchenette. 

Bowling alleys, rooms for table and floor games, fire- 
places, all offer opportunities for useful service when their 
employment is planned as a vital part of the educational 
work of the church. 


Financial Procedure 


The heavy debts that have hampered the churches of 
the country are a warning to all congregations which con- 
template building or improving their church edifices. 
Modern methods of planning make possible the erection of 
a building by units or by sections which are in themselves 
attractive. Building progresses as financial resources per- 
mit honest contracts based on ability to pay. The participa- 
tion of the congregation in the building program is 
advanced by this method of operating. Out of 500 mem- 
bers in one church 300 are enlisted in subcommittees work- 
ing on the fact-finding and program-planning phases of 
their anticipated building enterprise. When the whole con- 
gregation is thus drawn in a building committee becomes 
merely the agent for the whole group. 

It is to be hoped that the availability of money loans 
at low interest rates and on easy payment arrangements 
will not encourage churches to go heavily into debt. Many 
churches have now accumulated considerable sums in war 
bonds. 

Financial campaigns generally are now being conducted 
on a short term basis. Since several months are required 
for the development of architectural plans, some churches 
intend to raise funds over a period of twelve or eighteen 
months, with the expectation that at the end of the period 
definite plans with estimates of cost will be ready and the 
second stage of the promotional and financial program can 
then be inaugurated. The Bureau advises that building 
costs at present are too high for wise investment, and that 
churches should give attention to preparation of plans 
and be ready to build if and when the cost becomes more 
reasonable. 

The reader may well wonder why a great church- 
building movement in America should be taken for granted 
or encouraged when a gigantic task of rehabilitation con- 
fronts the churches in Europe. Much heart searching 
has been going on among church leaders in this country 
in order to find a justifiable course. In some denomina- 
tions a proper balance to the giving for domestic and 
foreign church building has gained favor. In any case, 
what has been said above is relevant to church building, 
if and when. 

Available Literature 


The following publications are typical of material on 
different aspects of the church-building problem distributed 
by The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture and 
may be obtained from its office at 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Church Building Leadership, 24-page manual, 25c. 

Building and Equipment for Christian Education, 54-page manual, 
illustrated, 50c. 

Acoustical Design of Churches, monograph, 5c. 

Beautifying the Church Grounds, folder, 10c. 

Ministry of Color (interior decoration), 10c. 

Suggested Plan of Organization for a Church Building or Improve- 
ment Program, listing the several committees and their duties, 
5c. 


Planning the Sinall Church, 44 pages, 814x11, 100 cuts. Plans 
and designs for churches costing up to about $35,000. $1.00. 

Building for Worship, well illustrated, 6x9, 60 pages, 50c. 

Planning Church Buildings; plans and designs for churches cost. 
ing above $35,000. In press. Probably $2.00. 


The “ New Faith ” 


Henry Nelson Wieman of Chicago University Divinity 
School writes an unusual article on “Emerging Conflicts 
of Faith” in the October-November issue of Unity. 

The faith that will dominate the coming years Dr, 
Wieman sees as “faith in the virtue, in the rightness, and 
in the necessity of releasing the full power of technology 
for industrial production to feed and shelter humanity and 
equip the spirit of man.” It is emerging slowly under the 
stimulus of the “unbelievable volume” of wartime indus- 
trial production. Obstacles cannot be overcome “until 
the people have a moving faith, have power because of 
their faith, and a leader to direct their faith.’ The full 
development of this faith will give to the people resistless 
power. No violent revolution need occur because the 
political mechanisms for achieving popular will are ready 
to hand. 

The basic issue will be the aims toward which teclino- 
logical release is directed. “The reason that the issue of 
this conflict will be so important is that the manner of life 
we live in the age oncoming will be determined inside the 
industrial plant. No amount of freedom, responsibility, 
and spiritual nurture outside the industrial plant, in home 
and church, in art and politics, will compensate for the loss 
of it inside the industrial plant. There is good reason for 
this. The faith of the people will be focused on industry. 
Therefore, what industry does to their souls, that will they 
be. . . . If industry gives to man dignity, sharpens his 
discernment, widens and deepens his evaluations, man 
will rise to higher levels. If industry does not give dignity 
to its common workers, does not quicken their powers of 
judgment, appreciation, and aspiration, man will sink, and 
nothing the church can do, nothing the home can do, 
nothing the school or state can do, will save him from this 
decline... .” 


“New Tools” for Adult Education 


New Tools for Learning, a non-profit educational 
organization which works in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., New York University Film Library and New York 
University Institute on Postwar Reconstruction under the 
joint sponsorship of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, is 
pioneering in a new field of popular economic education. 
A series of easy-to-use audio-visual discussion kits has 
been prepared for use by community groups. These kits 
feature a choice of film strips, lantern slides, pamphlets 
and recordings adaptable to any group, equipment or 
budget and they deal with major economic questions. The 
material has been adapted to its purpose from publications, 
transcripts, and films issued by member groups. 

Material now ready for distribution covers five timely 
subjects : foreign trade, full employment, inflation, techno- 
logical unemployment and sound investment. The kits 
are available on a purchase or rental basis at minimum 
cost, from New Tools of Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. They are suitable for groups of any size 
and make possible provocative and informative programs 
without the presence of an expert. 

The Protestant Film Commission (45 Astor Place, New 
York 3, N. Y.), also will soon be producing audio-visual 
materials for church groups. 
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